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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR BOYS? 

The following from the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner of First month, discusses a question 
often asked of latter-time by concerned 
parents. 


I have chosen for the title of my paper a 
question which often causes grave and anxious 
thought to individual parents, and which 
looms up ominously every now and then be- 
fore the view of the great State-parent, and 
demands an answer with a threatening per- 
sistence akin to that of the ancient Sphynx 
by the wayside. 

For, indeed, the statesman’s soul must often 
feel that if he do not (or cannot) answer this 

uestion wisely, some kind of awful retribu- 
tion is in store, all the more fearful from the 
indefiniteness of its aspect. And yet, do we 
not often find that the answer to a most por- 
tentous and hopeless-looking riddle is very 
obvious, lying close at our hand, could we 
but see it; and when in despair “we give it 
up,” and are told, we exclaim, “ How simple; 
why did I not think of it before?” 

May it not be that there is some such sim- 
ple answer to the question we are now con- 
sidering? Is it not true that rays of light 
are converging from many quarters upon one 
simple answer, viz., “Teach your®boys a 
trade; let them learn a handicraft.” ‘“ What, 
all our boys, gentle and simple!” says the 
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astonished parent, individual and collective. 
“Well, why not?” “ What, the children of 
gentlefolks learn a common handicraft trade ! 
Impossible!” Oh, not impossible. The gen- 
tlest, the noblest, the most kingly soul that 
ever trod this earth spent most of His short 
Divine life in a carpenter’s shop. And His 
great disciple, the learned scholar in the 
school of Gamaliel, was he less versed in the 
Sacred Writings of his people, or less familiar 
with the poetry and philosophy of Greece, or 
less abundant in his labors as a missionary 
and preacher, because he could labor at his 
craft of tent-making with his gifted friends 
Aguila and Priscilla? 

ay, was the Jewish nation unwise in its 
practice of giving a trade to — one of its 
sons? We do earnestly contend that it would 
be a good thing for us now in this nineteenth 
century, that not only physical training in all 
kinds of manly exercises, but also the special 
training of the fingers.in many kinds of dex- 
terity, and in some special handicraft, should, 
as a general rule, be given to every boy, of 
every class of the community. We dare not 
add sewing and knitting to these crafts, dread- 
ing the smile of derision on the lips of every 
male reader; but in our heart of hearts we 
believe that a mother at least does well who 
lets her young boys amuse themselves by 
learning these useful occupations. Not to 
mention the beguiling some weary hour when 
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winter storms are howling, and books and 
pencils are out of favor, the day may come 
when it may be well to be‘ able to put ina 
stitch, when mother’s work-box and mother’s 
hand are far, far away. In these days of 
travel in distant lands, pioneering in new 
countries, settling of emigrants, penetrating 
to Polar or Equatorial regions, what an addi- 
tional value a man has who can “turn his 
hand to anything,” and every woman who 
possesses it knows what a treasure in the 
house a husband is who can do a bit of car- 
pentering on an emergency. 

Yes, and we truly believe that very many 
men of the middle and upper classes would 
be happier and better to have some artistic 
or other occupation to turn to of an evening 
when their brains are too tired for reading, 
and they want an entire change of occupa- 
tion and thought. If the boys, too, of these 
classes could, in addition to their school learn- 
ing, have some kind of training by which 
their house and boat-building, and general 
carpentering, and modelling, and making pro- 
pensitives could be developed and cultivated, 
what enjoyment would be added to their 
lives! It is coming now to be generally ac- 
knowledged by those who take an interest. in 
education that the Kindergarten system is 
the best for very young children, It is a 
system founded on natural laws, and the best 
yet discovered for laying a sure foundation 
for the future superstructure ; for preparing 
the ground of the young child’s mind and 
body for the growth we desire to see in com- 
ing years. It aims, in the first place, to 
teach the child to use its eyes and ears right- 
ly, to cultivate its observing powers, and then 
to use its hands, to “make things.” This is 
the true order—“ first that which is natural, 
then that which is spiritual.” Do we not all 
know the delight of the little ones in bein 
allowed to be of use?—the “ Mamma, may 
help you?” so often uttered, with a gleesome 
face. Then the untold delight of making 
clay pies, and models of all things imagina- 
ble and unimaginable, building ships, houses, 
making engines, etc., etc. All this desire 
and faculty the Kindergarten trains and 
educates—building, weaving, modelling, etc. ; 
and then it teaches in the simplest way, and 


by the help of things that can be seen and | 


handled, the elements of arithmetic ‘ and 
geometry, and other abstract sciences. The 
Kindergarten system, being founded on natu- 
ral principles, recognizes no distinction of 
rank or position, but is equally applicable to 
the child of peer or 
and minds God has “ fashioned alike.” 
And for all classes, as we have alread 


said, we believe a further technical training 
is desirable; but it is for the poorer classes 








Y| Allof a piece, and all are clear and straight.’’* 
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especially we would urge it as of the utmost 
importance. We alluded to light having 
fallen from various quarters of late on this 
particular point. A very valuable paper 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for June, by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, entitled ‘“ National 
Necessities the Bases of National Education,” 
in which he strongly urges the importance of 
physical training for boys of the poorer 
classes. He would give half the time devoted 
daily to school learning to this physical train- 
ing: the development and strengthening of 
the body by various exercises—running, 
swimming, riding, etc., etc., and the acquir- 
ing of some manual occupation. This seems 
to be such a natural suggestion, considering 
the antecedents of these boys, their inherited 
powers, and the occupation to which their 
lives are likely to be devoted, that one won- 
ders it has not been adopted long ago. Surely 


‘no boy should leave our workhouse schools, 


our National schools, our Board schools, 
without having a trade in his hands, or at 
least having had such teaching as would pre- 
pare him to take up a trade with facility. 
We have heard most sorrowful stories of 
some of the first-mentioned of these (our 
workhouses), where boys are turned out on 
the world with some school teaching in their 
heads, but without any power in their hands 
to earn a livelihood ; and so they return again 
and again to the only home they have ever 
known, helpless, hopeless, miserable, often 
criminal, The alternative to their being thus 
turned adrift on the world is in some cases to 
go into the stone-yard, which for young boys, 
owing to the association met there, means 
simply destruction. 

What a different creature is a boy sent out 
into the world without the power of earning 
his own bread, and one with trained and skil- 
ful hands, feeling the self-respect of a man 
who knows he is worth his meat, and that he 
cau get it, too, in this country or abroad, if 
he will work industriously and conscientious- 
ly. Conscientiously! Yes; if it were only 
that teachers would have the power of train- 
ing lads to do their work conscientiously, 
truthfully, thoroughly, in the sight of God, 
they should rejoice to have this technical 
training in their hands. For does not every 
one feel that it is the low standard of indus- 
trial morality which is ruining our country— 
nowhere work well done, but slurred over, 
half done, done for show and not for use, ig- 
noring the ancient fashion of the man— 

““Whom none can work or woo 


peasant, whose hearts | To use in anything a trick or sleight, 


For above all things he abhors deceit , 
Hig words and work and fashion, too, 








*George Herbert, ‘‘ Constancie.”’ 
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And forgetting, alas! how— 


“In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see every where.’’* 


mere, who has for two or three years labored 

successfully in teaching a handicraft art to 

the boys of agricultural laborers, and other 

working men in her neighborhood. The art 

which she and her friends teach is that of 
carving in wood, and we have ourselves seen 

a beautiful piece produced by the boys of 
that district, who do not claim to be in any 

way superior to the boys of other country 

districts. Many orders for the carving have 

been received, though they have not been so- 

licited. But persons may say, “What can 

be done with carvings, modellings, and other 

works of art, if produced in great quantities, 

through the general adoption of the methods 

of teaching suggested by Mrs. Jebb?” Are 

we afraid of an over-supply of works of art, 

of beautiful things the product of human 
thought and skill; the happy, if not, some 

of them, the quite perfect outcome of hours 

of leisure that might otherwise have been 

turned to sad account? Are our towns, our 
churches, our houses, our rooms, already so 
beautiful that nothing can be added to them 
to make them more enjoyable? We know 
that this is not the case. Compare one of our 
modern gowns, say a manufacturing town, 
with the ancient places of trade, such as the 
Belgian cities, or with Verona, or Venice! 
Compare the wearisome and uninspiring 
monotony of machine-made ornament with 
the freshness and suggestiveness of a bit of 
carving copied from the branch of a tree, a 
rose spray, a fern, an oak-leaf. Go into our 
old farmhouses and mansions in remote 
country places, and see the pieces of rich and 
beautiful oak carving {that have come down 
through generations; and who can tell the 
pleasure they jhave given, or the influence 
they have had on the continuity of home and 
family life! Then what enjoyment it must 
be to a man who spends his days at the loom 
until he feels as if he were but a part of the 
machinery himself, to have a bit of artistic 
work in his hands of an evening and see it 
grow into beauty under strokes guided by 
intelligence, skill, nay, perhaps by genius. 
Surely there need be{no difficulty in disposing 
and making use of the products of such labor, 
even when they come very abundantly into 
the market. 


Compare an evening spent by the cottage 
fireside, occupied in one of these artistic in- 
dustries, with an evening spent at the public 
house, or even in dozing over the fire in list- 
less stupidity. And let us not forget the 
profound truth contained in the lines familiar 
to our childhood, and which we all have 
reason to quote so frequently— 


If we could come back to a consciousness 
of this kind, to a sense of the all-pervading 
Presence that calls for honesty and upright- 
ness and sincerity in every detail—in word, 
and work, and thought—we should indeed 
be near the regeneration of our country. 

There are other points of view, too, from 
which it will be seen that this technical train- 
ing, going regularly on from the Kindergar- 
ten to our primary and other schools, would 
be of the utmost advantage to boys of the 
poorer classes. As it is now, many of their 
finest mental faculties lie wholly undeveloped ; 
the powers of observing and producing— 
powers that are among the most healthy and 
joy-giving of those that have been implanted 
in our nature—lie utterly dormant in the 
minds of the youth of our working classes. 

Why should there be less in these days 
than in times gone by of artistic power and 
careful loving observation of Nature? These 
must have been grandly and happily devel- 
oped when the.cathedrals rose up slowly un- 
der the hands of humble workers, whose 
names are forgotten, but whose work remains 
through the ages, a joy of all generations. 
We know not how many sculptors and 
painters might arise if proper culture were 
bestowed on those powers which almost all 
possess in greater or less degree. Almost 
every child may be taught to draw, to model, 
or to carve; and if these occupations are not 
likely to form any part of their future bread- 
winning work, they will still come in as ex- 
cellent training for other handicrafts, or their 
exercise will be a delightful and remunera- 
tive recreation. It will lead also to the ob- 
servation of nature; they will go out in 
search of models to the fields and woods, and, 
as we have said before, they will taste some 
of the sweetest enjoyments of which human 

nature is capable, in beholding the works of 
the Creator shining in the light of a new and 
glorious insight, and in becoming also makers 
and creators, in a sense, under Him. For, 
let us not forget that it was God’s Spirit, 
poured out on the men and women in the 
wilderness, which enabled them to work in 
stone and wood, and tapestried curtains, and 
“spinning of goats’ hair” for the Tabernacle, 
and God’s Spirit still inspires all true and 
good and beautiful work of man’s hand, and 
pen and pencil. These things have been well 
pointed out in an article in the Nineteenth 


Century, for October, by Mrs. Jebb, of Elles- 





‘‘Satan finds some mischief still, 


; . * YY ; 
* Longfellow, ‘“‘ The Builders.” For idle hands to do”! 
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Another of the converging rays of which 
we have spoken reached us from the other 
side of the Atlantic, in a little magazine 
called the Friends’ Review. It was in a para- 
graph which runs thus—I will give it, entire, 
statistics and all, for it is very short :— 

“Learn a trade! There are multitudes 
idly waiting for clerkships and unfilled offices 
while mechanical work, more honorable and 
more remunerative, invites on all sides the 
efforts of willing hands. It is a fact, as 
startling as significant, that of 17,000 crimi- 
nals in the United States, in 1868, ninety- 
seven per cent..bad never learned a trade.”* 

Some persons may say it is impossible to 
teach trades to all our boys; it would be too 
expensive. Are criminals, then, not expen- 
sive? And is money better laid out on tools 
and technical teachers, or on gaols and all 
the horrible paraphernalia necessary for the 
repression of crime? Oh, we are too short- 
sighted in our economies! We have not got 
by heart the old lesson, “ Prevention is better 
than cure ;” nay, we forget that there is no 
cure, in this world at least, for a great deal 
of the crime and drunkenness, the sin and 
misery and poverty, that are the direct result 
of idleness, nor for the wretchedfess that 
springs from vacuity of mind, and idle, use- 
less, unoccupied hands; the utter wretched- 
ness of ennui, known alike to the unculti- 
vated laborer in his leisure hours, and to the 
fine lady in hers. 

Another thought connected with the dif- 
fusion of this fine art and industrial training 
is this, that our country is so much the richer 
for every son of hers capable of producing 
e work, food, clothing, or sae of art. 

oney’s worth,and not money, is real wealth ; 
and, in defiance of Malthus and all his short- 
sighted theories, we declare that mankind is 
wealthier in proportion to the power of indi- 
vidual production of things needful for the 
well-being of body and mind. A good deal 
is being done in America in the way of tech- 
nical teaching, and there are signs of its 
taking hold of the minds of persons inter- 
ested in education in our own country. 

The desire of those deeply convinced of the 
importance of the subject, is to have hand- 
work introduced into our schools, and for 
voluntary associations to be formed, presided 
over for the most part by ladies, for the pur- 
pose of imparting a knowledge of some one 
of the “minor arts”t to young men and 
boys of the working classes. The association 


* Professor Wickenham. 


t See a little book called The Minor Arts, by 
Charles G. Leland (Macmillan, price 2s. 6d.) ; 
— an article by him in the Century for Oc- 
tober. 
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of ladies of culture and refinement and ar- 
tistic taste with young lads of the laboring 
classes can scarcely fail of being highly advan- 
tageous, and those ladies who have tried the 
work will be the last to smile if we say, ad- 
vantageous to both—the teachers and the 
taught, : 

It has been found by those who are making 
this teaching a life’s work, that things of yet 
deeper import may be taught along with the 
elementary principles of Art. Instruction in 
the laws of Art, which are also the laws of 
nature and the laws of God, is like a side 
door, which opens into the great Temple of 
the Infinite, and the youthful soul may be 
drawn on to see some glimpses of the wonder 
and the beauty that dwell within; and he 
may be taught that this is his Father’s house, 
and that he must be “about his Father's 
business.” 

In this happy intercourse between classes 
only now too widely separated, we may find 
a partial answer to another of the Sphynx 
problems of our day, and a bridge, strong as 
adamant and loyely as the rainbow, will be 
found to arch over that terrible gulf, which 
otherwise may demand, ere it close, far other _ 
sacrifice. Hannau Maria WIGHAM. 


THE DIVINE WORD. 

Every day, and many times each day, are 
we met by the old warning: Choose ye this 
day which ye will serve! Here the divine 
light and the divine love beckons us with its 
infinite upleadings and its high blessedness ; 
there, the world, with all its old false promises 
of a peace it can never give—its miserable 
thirty pieces of silver pail in exchange for a 
man’s soul. Which will we choose? Well 
for us if the higher voice have charmed us so 
sweetly that we can only find our peace in 
listening to it, and gladly following where it 
leads! Well for us if the world’s babble of 

in, of reward, have for us no allurement! 

or, if we yield to the lower prompting, going 
forth from the divine presence of the good, 
we shall most surely find the shadows closing 
about us. The night has come—that night 
which always sets in upon passion unrestrained 
or a self-willed blindness. And, oh! how 
dark is that night! Heaven be praised! No 
mistake can be wholly irremediable. Though 
we turn our backs on the light—the highest 
we have seen, the best we have known—that 
light still shines to lure us back, that divinely 
better than our human best forever draws us. 
Still, the Man-Christ constrains the heart of 
the Judas betrayer. For, when we have done 
our worst; have yielded to the lower instead 
of the higher voice; have gone away—very 
far away, as the poor Prodigal departed into 
“a far country,” and have“ spent our sub- 
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stance in riotous living”—then, like the dear 
voice of God himself, some cry of the spirit 
rings within our souls, leading us away from 
our sinfulness, how we know not, into the 
eternal presence of the All-Good. 

Joun A. BELLows. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LET YOUR LOINS BE GIRDED.” 

This injunction occurs frequently in the 
Scriptures and is very full of meaning. We 
all know that the human system has times of 
feeling “let down,” as we express it. Times 
when the tone is low and feeble. This ap- 
plies to our mental condition as well, and 
many are accustomed, at such times, to resort 
to tonics or stimulants to restore a vigorous 
tone or condition. 

So I think it is with our spiritual nature. 
There are times when we seem to sink toa 
low plane, and experience “ poverty of spirit,” 
as ancient Friends were accustomed to ex- 
press it. 

In dwelling upon thts, it has seemed to me 
that the causes for these depressions are not 
unlike. These times of weakness generally 
follow some period of unusual effort or ex- 
citement, and are really periods of reaction 
when we sink below the ordinary level, that 
the average which nature requires may be re- 
stored. 

The question, then, is how far shall we go? 
Have we a right to overtax ourselves in any 
way? Is it not our duty to maintain as 
nearly as possible an equable condition ? 

We recognize that there are periods of 
“storm and stress,” when it becomes necessary 
to expend unusual energy; but nature de- 
mands that rest should follow. This is the 
natural restorative, and in this age of pressure 
it becomes increasingly important that this 
rule should be observed. 

Jesus says, “ Let your loins be girded and 
your lamp burning.” Paul says, “Stand, 
therefore, with your loins girded.” These 
conditions are not necessarily active, there- 
fore not exhaustive. They simply imply 
watchfulness and readiness, and are not in- 
compatible with rest. They indicate a prepa- 
ration for action. We must be on our guard 
and not suffer ourselves to be unduly occupied 
with minor matters, allowing our attention to 
be directed from the main and important 
object. 

Many of us have times of devotion, when 
we feel that we could become martyrs, and the 
next hour or the next day forget all about it. 
This is not the right position of the soul, not 
the alert receptive attitude which is enjoined. 

“Keep thy heart with all diligence”— 
keeping and doing imply different conditions. 

Force is defined as “ energy of motion, and 


energy of position, or energy at rest.” 
seems to me there is a spiritual force which is 
not always in action, but as the word diligence 
implies, is attentive, heedful, constant. 












So it 


“ Let thine eyes look straight on and thine 


eyelids straight before thee,” is an injunction 
of like import. 


There may be times of peculiar enlighten- 


ment, comparable to being upon the Mount, 
as was Moses, when the Lord shows us a pat- 
tern of the work He would have us do, or the 
creature He would have us be. 


Afterward, in “our daily round, our com- 


mon task,” we may follow this pattern with 
the grace which He bestows upon all who will 
receive it. - So let us endeavor to keep up our 


tone, not falling to the supposed level of 
others, but with “loins girded and lamps 


clear and burning,” live always as on the 
watch. 





PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION. 

The opening number of Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer, for 1883, comes to us with much of inter- 
est. An article on the “Suppression of In- 
temperance,” claims a careful reading. 

“What kind of legislation will best sup- 
press the evils of intemperance,” is its leading 
question. 

The Scripture injunction, “Cease to do 
evil. Learn to do well,” is as emphatic now 
as formerly. Let Friends endeavor to act 
upon it, believing and asserting that no Chris- 
tian community can license or sanction any 
custom calculated to permanently injure or 
degrade the human family. 

Can a government honestly derive a reve- 
nue from any trafic which persistently pau- 
perizes the people—a government professedly 
instituted for the protection of the governed ? 

Is it not unwise legislation which permits 
and profits by a truffic that is filling our in- 
sane asylums and prisons with wrecked and 
hopeless victims? We are told that large 
monied interests are involved that, were it 
withdrawn, trade would be deranged and all 
classes of the community suffer. Admit it; 
great evils are never uprooted without some 
sacrifice. When we cease to do evil, we learn 
to do well, and what monied interest weighs 
in the balance when integrity and virtue are 
sacrificed? We may well tremble for a po- 
litical economy that ignores both. 

Another duty coincident with this is the 
education of the children. Traditionally, 
social customs have blinded our eyes to the 
importance of this subject, making us apa- 
thetic or indifferent. 

“There is imperative need of a revised 
science of political economy, prepared in full 
view of the facts,and in a truly scientific spirit.” 

Let us spare no pains in teaching the young 
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the nature and effect of alcoholic stimulants 
upon the human system—teach them that the 
use of it brings desolation and disease. Teach 
them that few forms of disease admits of its 
medical administration, and that their duty 
and ours makes it necessary to be informed 
with regard to the developments of scientific 
truth on this subject. Thus may we mould 
the young mind and while saving it for future 
usefulness we may build up a community pre- 
pared for wiser and better legislation. 

Were parents and teachers alive to this 
subject, did they feel the need of a revised 
system of education, one that places the moral 
standard of a nation above its financial inter- 
ests, a few years might show a more cheering 
aspect in the political world than we can now 
exhibit. E. P. C. 

Philadeiphia, Second mo., 1883. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


I have been deeply interested in an article 
in the Intelligencer from the pen of our es- 
teemed friend Stephen R. Hicks, as also the 
notice on thesubject a few weekssince, in regard 

‘to “ Further Aid toward Indians,” and fully 
believing that the position of our Society as 
friends of the red man, both in early and 
later times, points to the propriety of our em- 
bracing instead of ignoring the opportunity now 
offered by the government to those interested 
in the improvement and elevation of those 
descendants of a race which so kindly received 
and cherished those of our faith, who were the 
early pioneers in the settlement of lands then 
an almost unbroken wilderness, since become 
the abode of a high type of christian civiliza- 
tion, affording them succor and nourishment 
in seasons of sore need, shall not our actions 
upon this opportunity for doing good to that 
people, since the field lately occupied by us 
seems now about to close, still further testify 
our unfaltering desire to afford an undoubted 
evidence of our gratitude that the firm friend- 
ship and “unbroken faith” which long existed 
between “Onas” and his successors and the 
aborigines of our land is still on our part 
held in sacred reverence. In regard to the 
Otoe Reservation and the opportunity there 
furnished of securing a desirable location for 
an Industrial School, I entirely agree with 
Barclay White, who has abundant knowledge 
of that section and its many advantages, 
indeed in my travels in that country, a few 
years since, as one of a committee to visit the 
reservations under the care of our Yearly 
Meeting, I saw no locality that appeared to 
combine more advantages for a settlement of 
Friends, should they incline to make one, 
than that part of the Otoe Reservation. The 
natural advantages such as great fertility of 
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soil, immense water power facilities, for build 
ing the materials being abundant, with a 
healthy location, almost if not quite un- 
equalled. \ 

I hope the opportunity now offered will be 
embraced, and that the time may not be far 
distant when some of those to whom this and 
other reservations were solemnly guaranteed 
by our government, may as graduates of such 
an institution, become intelligent cultivators 
of its superior soil, and demonstrating their 
appreciation of the advantages of civilized life. 
Clarksboro, New Jersey. A.J. PEASLEE. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARITABLE VISITATION. 


To visit those who need alms, has ever 
been considered a sacred duty, and no system 
of social science can be so perfected and re- 
fined as to make the friendly visitation an 
unnecessary part of charitable work. ; 

The patient and perfeet man of the antique 
world in his retrospect of life could declare 
with meek self-approval that the eause that 
he knew not he had searched out. 

A system of faithful visitation of those who 
are believed to be in need of charitable relief 
is now in operation in many of our great 
cities, and it is reasonable to hope that a 
general elevation of the class from which 
pauperism springs, may in time be effected by 
this energetic policy, followed by judicious 
counsel and timely help in the right direction. 
The right direction is ever toward self-help, 
where such self-help is at all possible. Money 
earned is ever better than that received as 
alms, and the bread won by honorable toil, 
far sweeter than that granted to the solicita- 
tion of want. 

Where faithful counsel is disregarded, and 
help which would lift up the dependent and 
needy into the ranks of independent workers, 
is rejected, the natural inference is that the 
_ dignitylof humanity is, in a degree, lost. 

he friend of the poor is not entirely dis- 
heartened even when many attempts toward 
the best help fail, but strives to awaken the 
better and nobler nature with a sort of divine 
persistence, that will take no denial, and that 
shows by its unselfishness, that it is seeking 
the highest good of the recipient. The ut- 
most effort may fail of its primary object, and 
the degradation of sunken humanity be be- 
yond the reach of the most loving and faith- 
ful human aid; but the ministrant who has 
labored for the good of others, striving to be 
eyes to the blind and feet to the lame, never 
fails of a blessed growth toward the Eternal 
Wisdom and Goodness by this walking with 
God. So much is sure. But concentration is 
the secret of strength, and while a band of 
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good men and women are laboring to help up 
the fallen by the exertion of personal influ- 
ence, other bands in sympathy with these 
should be effecting a removal of temptations 
to idleness and self-indulgence ; others in pre- 
paring business that may furnish work and its 
rewards to many; others in gathering and 
training the children in the ways of virtue 
and wisdom ; and others in healing the dis- 
eases of the body and the soul, which are the 
poison of the body politic. Many hearts and 
heads enlisted in an earnest labor for the 
general good, are a mighty force when thus 
concentrated. That minor questions of opin- 
ion on subjects which “ God has left at large,” 
should in a great degree hinder this concen- 
trated effort to make the vast masses of our 
constantly increasing population worthy of 
their great inheritance of civil rights and 
large liberties is deeply to be regretted; and 
the reformer who can show us how to obliter- 
ate prejudice and unite more cordially the 
honest-hearted, who would confer benefits on 
themselves and those who are to succeed 
them by undermining pauperism and vice, 
deserves double honor. 

Then would appear that glorious brother- 
hood toward which Christian ethics and 
Christian worship forever tends. Surely it is 
a great blessedness to be permitted to do 
some little portion in this building of the 
walls of Zion, in this strengthening of her 
bulwarks. An excellent writer of these times 
(J. F. Clarke), has said: “Life becomes a 
work of art when it is all directed to one aim, 
all arranged according to a plan, and all 
Senne executed. Christianity alone can 
make life high art, because it alone fulfills 
these conditions. It gives high aim to all our 
activity, fills it with a noble spirit,f{and teaches 
us to execute it thoroughly and perfectly.” 

The patient visitant to the poor and dis- 
couraged, who is now toiling in the strength 
and wisdom which the heavenly Guide alone 
can give, is building the foundations of a 
structure which, we trust, is to be a refuge for 
the coming generations. 





this highest form is set forth in a few words, 
which seem to embrace so much that there is 
nothing essential left unsaid. It is this union 
and communion with the Divine Being which 
forms the connecting link between the good 
of all lands and all ages. People may talk 
of their doctrinal beliefs and theological opin- 
ions, but underlying all these is the simple 
truth, as set forth, from which necessarily. 
flows all good deeds, and which is the essen- 
tial element in all true religion, bringing the 
peace and joy that alone satisfy the longings 
of the immortal soul. 

In the abundance of reading matter spread 
before us in this day there is, of course, much 
that is abjectionable, but we are at liberty 
to choose with regard to it the same as we 
choose our company; and having faith in 
the innate sense of right on the part of the 
people, who ever recognize and respond to 
the truth when set forth in a plain straight- 
forward manner, there is every encourage- 
ment for those who are striving to promote 
the best interests of mankind to persevere in 
spreading the truth in its simplicity. E. B. 

Baltimore, Second mo. 18th, 1883. 













































Dear Eprrors: Being thoroughly con- 
vinced of the rectitude of the principles of 
the Society of Friends, a guarded education 
of the youth has long been a subject of deep 
interest to me, and one which I fear has been 
too much neglected. When the subject of a 
Friends’ College was presented, where those 
among Friends who were endowed with gifts 
competent for a higher education for useful- 
ness, wherein the students could be guarded 
against wrong and hurtful things, both spirit- 
ually and outwardly, I could but unite with 
and give it practical support according to my 
small ability—not for the encouragement of 
pride, but of humility, which is characteristic 
of true christianity. 

When I read the account of the large gath- 
ering, of which I would have been glad to 
have been one, had more than fourscore years 
of age permitted, on the occasion of the trans- 
fer of the restored College edifice to the Board 
of Management, on which occasion many 
suitable remarks were made, most of which I 
united with, I thought that some other ex- 
pression than the word “ proud” would have 
been more befitting the occasion. I was, 
however, somewhat relieved on finding that 
I was not alone in my feelings and views 
about it. Thearticle in Friends’ Intelligencer 
signed “S,” I think so fully and beautifully 
coincided with my own views that I feel to 
make but few more remarks on the subject. 
I feel that anything like pride or exaltation 
ought to be avoided, but rather we should 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


EsTEEMED Eprtors: Your editorial, “Our 
New Volume,” in Friends’ Intelligencer of 
last week, has been read with real satisfac- 
tion. In some respects it is so comprehensive 
that it leaves little more to be said. It is 
certainly gratifying to your readers that you 
can say, “the work of preparing our paper 
has always been a privilege.” In the third 
paragraph is the statement that Friends, as a 
religious body, profess the highest form of 
religious thought, and then what constitutes 
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cherish a sense of thankfulness to our Heav- 

‘enly Father that we have been, we hope, 

the humble instruments in promoting the 

cause of true civilization and righteousness 

in the earth. JOHN SEARING. 
Second mo., 1883. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 24, 1883. 


Scrence in Sport Cuaprers.—No. 81 of 
the Standard Library of Funk & Wagnalls, 
is now before us. It consists of 44 lively 
papers by W. M. Williams, on subjects of 
special interest at the present time. It is in- 
tended to supply a growing want of these 
days of busy endeavor, when the careful 
study of formal treatises has become impos- 
sible to so many thoughtful persons. We 
find these papers of interest and value, so 
far as a very cursory reading can give in- 
sight. 

The author says of his work: “In writing 
these papers, my highest literary ambition 
has always been to combine clearness and 
simplicity with some attempt at philosophy.” 





THe True Bonp or Union.—As we 
gather week after week in our meeting 
houses and sit in the quiet, the question 
sometimes arises, what is the bond of union 
among Friends? why do we thus assemble 
when we have the same access to the holy 
spirit at our homes that we have in our 
places of worship? and remembering those 
who are absent, the thought comes, what does 
the Society need to draw them to it? Look- 
ing back at the early history of Quakerism, 
we find no lack of interest in the attendance 
of meetings, nor want of fervor when as- 
sembled; even the children continued tothold 
the meetings when the officers of an un- 
righteous law carried the parents to prison ; 
thus it appears in their time, the bond of 
union was so simple that the childish under- 
standing could comprehend it, and something 
so real that they were willing to face perse- 
cution, in order to enjoy it. Opposition de- 
velops a determination to carry a point, but 
there was more than grim obstinacy in these 
people ; their deepest and tenderest feelings 


were reached, for it is said their hearts were 
so melted that the very floors were wet with 
their tears. 

The Discipline was not then a force to 
keep them together, for it was only in the 
forming period; nor is it that which unites 
us, for the Discipline deals with our out- 
ward affairs, with men and women who 
often make mistakes, whose estimates of each 
other are not always just;. but the spirit 
which is unseen, whose law is unwritten save 
in the heart, bound the early Friends to- 
gether, and would again unite us, could we 
submit to its tender influences. Perhaps, all 
of us have experienced the baptism of spirit 
when, at times, we have been gathered to- 
gether, and a sweet and solemn covering of 
love seemed to brood over all. At such 
times our higher nature rises into ascendancy: 
and each partaking of the bread of life, has 
@ part in the true communion of souls. In 
this communion we are blessed together, love 
for each other is quickened, and we find that 
our common faith in the indwelling spirit, is 
our strong bond of union. 

As the glowing fire is sooner kindled when 
the embers are drawn together, so the fire 
in our hearts, which may seem to smoulder, 
will brighten as we draw near to one another, 
and mutual help and warmth be experienced. 
Our social natures lead us to seek our friends 
in joy, and in sorrow, and though each one 
must be fed singly, yet we may sit down in 
multitudes and receive each his share of the 
loaves and the fishes. There is an abundance 
of food; whai is needed is the hunger and 
thirst. Some of our members feel that they 
learn nothing at meeting if there is no sermon, 
but the source from which the minister draws 
is ours also; have we done our part unless 
we have gone there to draw? Mayhap, we 
shall at the well meet Him, who will give us 
the “ living water.” 


Our society which offers no barriers to the 
free inflowing of the spirit of God, is in its 
very simplicity, objectionable to those who 
are not willing to work out their own salva- 
tion ; it places the burden upon the shoulders 
of each one; but because all are not willing 
to accept this burden, it does not imply a de- 
fect in the principle upon which the society 
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rests. An earnest desire on the part of those 
who are now luke-warm, to help and to be 
helped, would show them that in no organi- 
zation could more breadth be found, and that 
nowhere else is the complete equality of 
woman recognized, both in the ministerial 
and official capacity. 

The exhortation of Paul to the Ephesians, 
may be worth our consideration at this time: 
“TI therefore} beseech you that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith you are 
called. 

“With all lowliness and meekness, with long 
suffering, forbearing one another in love; en- 
deavoring to keep the unity of "the spirit in 
the bond of peace. ” 





DeEvasTaTION BY WaTER.—We now are 
assured that the terrific floods in the valley 
of the Ohio have reached their highest point, 
and are declining, yet there is no assurance 
that a further rise and still greater destruction 
of life and property may not be imminent. 
We learn that for thirty miles, beginning 
with the upper suburbs of Cincinnati and 
ending with Lawrenceburg, Ind., the damage, 
destruction, and distress are without parallel 
in our country’s annals, and it has been con- 
jectured that the number of persons either 
homeless or imprisoned by the floods§in the 
Ohio valley cannot be less than 50,000. 
Many towns are entirely under water. 

It is deeply gratifying to learn that while 
Cincinnati has madejno appeal for; outside 
help, she has been remembered in her distress 
by more favored communities, and that 
money, contributions;of various sorts, and 
offers of aid come pouring in from many 
quarters. We cannot doubt that the heart 
of the people is touched"by the sufferings in 
the west, and that the general prosperity of 
the land will balance the woe and want that 
must for a time be felt in the now flooded 
districts. Sickness, perhaps amounting to 
pestilence, is also to be apprehended as a 
consequence of this visitation. At Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, a Sanitary Commission has 
been formed, and medical stations fixed in 
several parts of the city, and we hope other 
places will take timely care to ward off serious 
conditions of unhealthfulness. 





The drowning ,out of countless manufac- 
turing industries has thrown great numbers 
out of employment, and this will occasion 
great distress among families which get their 
maintenance from forge or factory. 

As the accumulated waters are discharged 
into the Mississippi, should a thaw in the 
northwest occur, we may have another yast 
flood in the lower valley of the Father of 
Waters. Whatever precautionary measures 
may be possible, should be promptly taken, 
for already we hear notes of warning from 
Memphis and from Indianapolis. It is time, 
not for vain lamentation and vainer regrets, 
but for such energetic and faithful action as 
will make the present situation less, terrible 
to the sufferers, and provide the future with 
all the safeguards that modern engineering 
skill can devise. ’ 

The N. Y. Tribune suggests higher embank- 
ments, or a system of canals and overflow 
basins, such as are in use along the Rhine, 
but doubts if even the best possible of such 
precautionary works would have safely dis- 
posed of the waters of so great a rise. 

It is remarkable the greatest floods, except 
the present, of which we have any knowledge, 
occurred in 1832 and in 1847, before the for- 
ests were cut, so that the destruction of the 
timber is not the only source of danger from 
floods in our vast western river valleys.? 


The independence and courage of the suf- 
ferers has called forth warm commendation, 
but should not and will not restrain the gen- 
erous impulse of the people at large who are 
eagerly vieing with each other in giving forth 
such. substantial aid as the situation renders 
possible. 


In the North American Review for the com- 
ing month, is a carefully prepared article on 
the “Subjugation of the Mississippi,” by Ro- 
bert S. Taylor, a member of the Mississippi 
Commission. He believes that the dangers 
from the vast floods to which that river is 
liable, can be best averted by deepening and 
straightening the channel, thus employing 
the forces developed by the current of the 
great stream itself. The suffering and loss 
which must attend the retiring of the present 
floods will stimulate the energies of those to 
whom this great work is intrusted. 
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MARRIED. : 


KIRBY—WARD.—On Second month Ith, 
1883, with the approbation of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Chalkley Kirby, Jr., of Harrisonville, 
Gloucester co., N. J., to Emma L. Ward, of 
Salem, N. J. 


WHITE—HOLT.—0On Fifth-day, First mo. 
25th, 1883, at the residence of the bride’s mo- 
ther. Norristown, Pa., under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, Horace G. 
White, son of Thomas White, and Ella K., 
daughter of Jane §8., and the late Alan W. 
Holt, formerly of Philadelphia. 


RA eR RTC RT 
DIED. 


BOND.—On Second month 9th, 1883, at the 
residence of her daughter, Jane H. Tomlinson, 
in Newtown, Bucks county,Pa., Lucillia Bond, 
widow of the late Abraham Bond, aged 94 
years. 

Although not a member of our Society, she 
was, when health permitted, a regular attender 
of Friends‘ Meeting in Newtown, from the 
time of its first establishment, until she was 
incapacitated by age and bodily infirmity. I. E. 


. LIPPINCOTT.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, on 
Second mo. 7th, 1883, Anna Ogden, wife of 
Josiah H, Lippincott, and daughter of the late 
David C. Ogden. 


McVEY.—On Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 16th, 
1882, in Morgan co., Ohio, Reuben McVey, in 
the 83d year of hisage. And on Third-day, 
Third mo. 21st, 1882, Betsey McVey, wife of 
Reuben McVey, in the 72d year of her age. 

After an exemplary wedded life of 55 years, 
they took their departure from earth and its 
trials, to the home of their ripened spirits, leav- 
ing to the families of their seven sons and 
three daughters an example of humility and 
meekness. 


WRIGHT.—On Second month 16th, 1883, 
John 8. Wright, in his 70th year; a member 
of Green street Monthly Meeting. 





EMERSON AND CARLYLE. 


That these eminent men, so different in their 
ersonal characteristics, one cheerful and 
ealthful as the morning—ever young in 

heart and ever hopeful—the other deep- 
thoughted, grim, and sad, should have been 
united in a cordial friendship, and have ex- 
changed frequent letters giving full expression 
to their inmost thoughts on many living topics 
for nearly 40 years, is one of those happy 
episodes in literary annals for which we may 
all be thankful. 

Their correspondence, edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton, is about to be published by J. 
R. Osgood & Co. The N. Y. Tribune has 
some extracts from the promised book, which 
give a foretaste of its high qualities. 

How Carlyle prized Emerson in the earlier 
days, is shown by a letter written in 1837, 
upon receiving a copy of his friend’s remark- 
able oration on the “American Scholar.” 

“ My friend! you know not what you have 


done for me tliere. 4 
years that I had heard nothing but the infinite 
jagling and jabbering, and inarticulate twit- 
tering and screeching, and my soul had sunk 
down sorrowful, and said ;there} is no articu- 
late speaking then any more, and thou art 
solitary among stranger-creatures? and lo, 
out of the West comes a clear utterance, 
clearly recognizable as a man’s voice, and I 
havea kinsman and brother: God be thanked 
for it! I could have wept to read that speech ; 
the clear high melody of it went tingling 
through my heart; I said to my wife, ‘ There, 
woman !’ 
charges me to return for answer, ‘ that there 
had been nothing met with like it since Schil- 
ler went silent.’ 
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It was long decades of 


She read; and returned, and 


My brave Emerson.” 
Emerson writes to Carlyle in terms of cor- 


dial praise and encouragement. He congrat- 
ulates his friend on his “ Teufels dréckh,” 
which met with a cold reception. 


“Truth is ever born in a manger, but is com- 


pensated by living till it has all fools for its 
kingdom. Far, far better seems to me the 
unpopularity of this Philosophical Poem 
(shall 

lowed your eminent friend Goethe. 
him I am becoming better acquainted, but 


I call it?) than the adulation that fol- 
With 


mine must be a qualified admiration. Itis a 


singular piece of good nature in you to apo- 


theosize him. I cannot but regard it as his 
misfortune, with conspicuous bad influence on 
his genius—that velvet life he led. What 
incongruity for genius, whose fit ornaments 
and reliefs are poverty and hatred, to repose 
fifty years on chairs of state! and what pity 
that his Duke did not cut off his head to save 
him from the mean end (forgive) of retiring 
from the municipal incense ‘to arrange taste- 
fully his gift and medals!’ Then the Puri- 
tan in me accepts no apology for bad morals 
in such as he. We can tolerate vice in a 
splendid nature whilst that nature is battling 
with the brute majority in defense of some 
human principle. The sympathy his man- 
hood and his misfortunes call out adopts even 
his faults; but genius pampered, acknowl- 
edged, crowned, can only retain our sympathy 
by turning the same force once expended 
against outward enemies now against inward, 
and carrying forward and planting the 
stanaard of Oromasdes so many leagues 
tarther on into the envious Dark. Failing 
this, it loses its nature and becomes talent, 
according to the definition,—more skill in at- 
taining vulgar ends. A certain wonderful 
friend of mine said that ‘a false priest is the 
falsest of false things.’ But what makes the 
priest? A cassock? O Diogenes! Or the 
power (and thence the call) to teach man’s 
duties as they flow from the Superhuman? Is 
not he who perceives and proclaims, the Su- 
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perhumanities, he who has once intelligently 
pronounced the words ‘Self-Renouncement,’ 
‘Invisible Leader,’ ‘Heavenly Powers of 
Sorrow,’ and so on, forever the liege of the 
same ? : ‘ , ‘ ‘ 

“The good word lasts forever ; the impure 
word can only buoy itself in the gross gas 
that now envelops us, and will sink altogether 
to ground as that works itself clear in the 
everlasting effort of God.” 

The two seers thus exchange their ideas of 
Daniel Webster in 1839. Says Carlyle: 
“Not many days ago I saw at breakfast the 
notablest of all your notabilities, Daniel 
Webster. He is a magnificent specimen ; you 
might say to all the world, this is your Yankee 
Englishman, such Limbs we make in Yankee- 
land! Asa Logic-fencer, Advocate, or Par- 
liamentary Hercules one would incline to 
back him at first sight against all the extant 
world. The tanned complexion, that amor- 
phous crag-like face; the dull black eyes 
under their precipice of brows, like dull an- 
thracite furnaces, needing only to be blown ; 
the mastiff-mouth, accurately closed. I have 
not traced as much of silent Berserkir-rage, 
that I remember of, in any other man. ‘I 
guess I should not like to be your nigger!’ 
—Webster is not loquacious, but he is perti- 
nent, conclusive ; a dignified, perfectly bred 
man, though not English in breeding ; a man 
worthy of the best reception from us, and 
meeting such, I understand. He did not 
speak much with me that morning, but 
seemed not at all to dislike me. I meditate 
whether it is fit or not fit that I should seek 
out his residence, and leave my card, too, 
before Igo? Probably not, for the man is 
political, seemingly altogether; has been at 
the Queen’s levee, etc., etc. It is simply as 
a mastiff-mouthed man that he is interesting 
to me, and not otherwise at all.” 

Emerson replies: “I cannot tell you how 
glad I am that you have seen my brave Sena- 
tor, and seen him as I see him. All my days 
I have wished that he should go to England, 
and never more than when I listened two or 
three times to debates in the House of Com- 
mons. We send out usually mean persons 
as public agents, mere partisans, for whom I 
can only hope that no man with eyes will 
meet them ; and now those thirsty eyes, those 
portrait-eating, portrait-painting eyes of thine, 
those fatal perceptions, have fallen full on the 
great forehead which I followed about all 
my young days, from court house to Senate 
chamber, from caucus to street. He has his 
own sins no doubt, is no saint, is a prodigal. 
He has drunk this rum of Party, too, so long 
that his strong head is soaked, sometimes even 
like the soft sponges, but the ‘ man’s a man 
for a’ that.’ Better, he is a great boy—as 









such a young child can take away. 


wilful, as nonchalant, and good humored. 
But you must hear him speak, not a show 
speech which he never does well, but with 
cause he can strike a stroke like a smith. I 
owe to him a hundred fine hours and two or 
three moments of Eloquence. His voice in a 
great house is admirable. 
decided not to visit him. He loves a man, 
too. 
Edward read law with him and loved him, 
and afterward, in sick and unfortunate days,. 
received the steadiest kindness from him.” 


I am sorry if you 


I do not know him, but my brother: 


To Carlyle the father heart of Emerson in 


his sorrow cries out in later days and the 
Scotch philosopher replies wisely and tenderly. 


“My dear friend, you should have had this 


letter and these messages by the last steamer; 
but when it sailed, my son, a perfect little 
boy of five years and three months, had ended 
his earthly life. You can never sympathize 


with me ; you can never know how much of me 
A few 
weeks ago I accounted myself a very rich man, 
and now the poorest of all. What would it 
avail to tell you anecdotes of a sweet and won- 
derful boy, such as we solace and sadden our- 
selves with at homeevery morning and evening? 
From a perfect health and as happy a life 
and as happy influences as ever child enjoyed, 
he was hurried out of my arms in three short 
days by Scarlatina. We have two babes yet 
—one girl of three years, and one girl of 
three months and a week, but a promise like 
that boy’s I shall never see. How often I 
have pleased myself that one day I should 
send to you this Morning Star of mine, and 
stay at home so gladly behind such a repre- 
sentative. I dare not fathom the Invisible 
and Untold to inquire what relations to my 
departed ones I yet sustain. Lidian, the poor 
Lidian, moans at home by day and by night. 
You, too, will grieve for us, afar.” 


Carlyle to Emerson. 


“This is heavy news that you send me; the 
heaviest outward bereavement that can be- 
fall a man has overtaken you. Your calm 
tone of deep, quiet sorrow, coming in on the 
rear of poor - trivial worldly businesses, all 
punctually;dispatched and recorded, too, as if 
the Higher and Highest had not been: busy 
with you, tells me asad tale. What can we 
say in these cases? There is nothing to be 
said—nothing but what the wild son of Ish- 
mael, and every thinking heart, from of old 
have learned to say: God is great! He is 
terrible and stern; but we know also He is 
good. ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him. Your bright little Boy, chief of 
your possessions here below, is rapt away from 
you; but of very truth he is with God, even 
as we that yet live are—and surely in the 
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way that was best for him, and for you, and 
for all of us. Poor Lidian Emerson, poor 
Mother! To her I have no word. Such 
poignant, unspeakable grief, I believe, visits 
no creature as that of a Mother bereft of her 
child. The poor sparrow in the bush affects 
one with pity, mourning for its young; how 
much more the human soul of one’s Friend! 
I cannot bid her be of comfort; for there is 
as yet no comfort. May good influences 
watch over her, bring her some assuagement. 
As the Hebrew David said, ‘ We shall go to 
him, he will not return to us.’ 

_ In 1842 they exchange views in regard to 
A. Bronson Alcott, who at that time visited 
the British Isles. 








It is of such material that Thebaid Eremites, 
Sect-founders, and all manner of crossgrained 
fanatical monstrosities have fashioned them- 
selves—in very high and in the highest re- 
gions, for that matter. Sect-founders withal 
are a class I do not like. No truly great 
man from Jesus Christ downward, as I often 
say, ever founded a Sect—I mean wilfully in- 
tended founding one. What a view must a 
man have of this universe, who thinks ‘he 
can swallow it all,’ who is not doubly and 
trebly happy that he can keep it from swal- 
lowing him! On the whole, I sometimes 
hope we have now done with fanatics and ago- 
nistic posture-makers in this poor world ; it 
will be an immense improvement on the past; 
and the ‘ New Ideas,’ as Alcott calls them, 





















Carlyle to Emerson, 1842. 


“Directly about the time of Sterling’s de- 
arture came Alcott, some two weeks after I 
ad heard of his arrival on these shores. 

He has been twice here, at considerable length 
—the second time all night. He is a genial, 
innocent, simple-hearted man, of much natu- 
ral intelligence and goodness, with an air of 
rusticity, veracity, and dignity withal, which 
in many ways appeals to one. The good 
Alcott; with his long, lean face and figure, 
with his gray worn temples and mild radiant 
eyes; all bent on saving the world by a re- 
turn to acorns and the golden age; he comes 
before one like a kind of venerable Don 
Quixote, whom nobody can even laugh at 
without loving.” Late Smigel 4 
Emerson to Carlyle. 
“As for Alcott, you have discharged your 
conscience of him manfully and knightly ; I 
absolve you well. : He is a great 
man and was made for what is greatest, but 
I now fear that he has already touched what 
best he can, and through his more than a 
prophet’s egotism, and the absence of all use- 
ful reconciling talents, will bring nothing to 
pass, and be but a voice in the wilderness. 
As you do not seem to have seen in him his 
pure and noble intellect, I fear that it lies 
under some new and denser clouds.” 


Carlyle to Emerson. 


“What you say of Alcott seems to me alto- 
gether just. He isa man who has got into 
the Highest intellectual region—if that be the 



































stages) wherein a man can believe and 
discern for himself, without need of help 
from any other, and even in opposition 
to all others; but I consider him entirely un- 
likely to accomplish anything considerable, 
except some kind of crabbed, semi-perverse, 
though still manful existence of his own; 
which indeed is no despicable thing. His 
‘more than prophetic egotism.’—alas, yes! 



















Highest (though in that too there are many. 


will prosper greatly the better on that account. 
The old gloomy Gothic cathedrals were good ; 
but the great bl 

is better than any Cologne one. 
whole, do not tell the good Alcott a word of 
all this; but let him love me as he can, and 
live on vegetables in peace ; as I, living partly 
on vegetables, will continue to love him!” 


ue dome that hangs over all 
On the 





From the American Antiquarian. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT AZTEC TOWN IN 


NEW MEXICO. 


[Made from personal observation by WM. H. 


A. READ, Toledo, Ohio.] 
New Mexico and Arizona contain the sites 


of many ancient towns and cities of great in- 
terest, but none more so than those situated 
near the Pecos river, in Raton Pass, in the 
northern part of the former territory. The 
pueblo is known by the name of Pecos, and 


is in a fair state of preservation for a ruin. 


Not only is it of interest to the scientific 
student, but it is an object of veneration to 


the native people. It is at this pueblo tradi- 
tion places the birth place of Montezuma, 
and to which he is claimed to have returned 
after dying in the hands of Cortez from the 
wound of the arrow shot by his’ own country- 
men, and where he then told his people to 


_| watch for his return, and commanded them to 


keep the sacred fires burning on the estufas 
until that time. It was here that the few 
faithful still watched and looked for their ex- 
pected chief, when all other estufas of the 
once powerful Aztec had been abandoned and 
their fires long expired. Only in the early 
part of the present century, was this, the last 
estufa, the sole representatiye of the huge 
altars of the City of Mexico, where the pomp 
of the Aztec religion with its terrible human 
sacrifices was celebrated in all its heathen 
glories abandoned, and its flames allowed to 
Se i gest oe gO ee ae 

The pass in which Pecos is situated is several 
miles in width, and has a number of hills 
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located within its boundaries. On one of the 
largest, if not in height, certainly in size, the 
town is situated. It issurrounded by a stone 
wall, in places five feet high, even now, whieh 
incloses about thirty acres. Inside of this, in 
some mounds, a few houses have been con- 
structed and the sides stoned up, and in some 
instances the roofs braced with timbers. These 
were separate from the main town, and have 
the appearance, I imagined, of being used as 
quarters for slaves, or for some such purpose, 
not being comparable in location or structure 
with the other houses. I did not make an 
examination of the inside of these, save what 
could be made from the entrances, not being 
willing to risk the danger of squeezing in at 
the small openings between crumbling walls. 
The main town is situated on the highest point 
within the inclosure, which overtops and com- 
mands a view of the country for miles. One 
side of this hill ends abruptly with a perpen- 
dicular wall of solid rock thirty feet high, 
without a break or crack large enough to put 
a foot in scaling. There isa fissure about one 
and a half feet wide in the face which has 
evidently been used as a pass to the town 
above. It has a gradual slant to the top, 
coming under the wall built on the cliff and 
opening directly into the town. At this open- 
ing were a number of large stones which could 
be placed over the entrance completely closing 
it and rendering the town, I should say, per- 
fectly impregnable, for on all other sides of 
the top of the hill was built a wall of rock 
now five feet high and as many wide. This 
wall follows the shape of the hill, and on each 
side is built up at the point where the hill is 
the steepest, so that after a scaling party had 
entered the outer wall and reached the foot of 
the hill on which the town was situated, the 

would be compelled to climb a steep om 
only to find arising out of the steepness itself 
a stone wall that must have been much higher 
than their heads, from which stones and other 
missiles could be hurled, while on all sides, 
the banks were so steep that an attacking 
party could not use their arms, but would 
have all they could do to climb in the face of 


a defending force. As this wall entirely sur- | its mouth being slightly raised and slanting 
rounds the town with no break or gateway, 


away from the hole to prevent the water from 
the only legitimate way of entrance was by | entering. The natural dampness of the ground 
the pass in the rocky face, which could be so | was not to be feared, for from the nature of 


easily closed, and was so narrow that only one | the soil and the abruptness of the hill there 
at a time could enter, and if killed his body | would be none. In the bottom of this I found 
would choke up the way, and on account of|a mill for rubbing grain, but, as it weighed 
two abrupt turns in the fissure it would be a | about one eased pounds, left it. It was the 
difficult matter to remove it. This pass is so | same utensil that is in common use among the 
narrow that a “ big horned ” sheep in attempt- | native population to-day, and by them called 
ing to go up had been fastened by his horns | metate. It consists of a stone about two and 
and lay there dead. The houses were built of |a half feet long by one and a half wide, in 
stone in the same manner as the walls, only a| which is worn a groove or hollow within which 
better class of material was chosen and more | the grain is rubbed to a powder with a stone 














































care used in construction. They were ar 
ranged with a square or plaza in the centre’ 
with all entrances opening in, so that being 
adjacent to one another they formed a solid 
wall around the plaza, thus making a third 
wall more difficult to scale than either of the 
others, and impregnable to anything at that 
day known, a possibly a Lestesten ram, 
which, in the narrow space between the wall 
and row of houses, it would be impossible to 
operate. These houses were, some of them, at 
least two stories high, but I think the rule was 
one. On only one was I certain of the second 
story. This house was the best preserved of 
all, and the only one that had a roof or ceiling 
or the walls complete, most of them being 
filled with the stone that composed them when 
intact, and were now mere heaps of building 
material. ‘This house was nearly covered with 
fallen debris, but I determined to enter. After 
two hours spent in digging and removing 
stone, I was rewarded by effecting an opening 
through which I crawled, and found myself 
where probably no white man had been since 
the days of the Spaniards in New Mexico. 
The room was about 12 x 12, and six feet high. 
The stone ceiling was supported by sapling 
timbers that will soon let the roof in to fill up 
the house. By scraping up the dirt floor I 
uncovered ashes and charcoal. There were 
two stones about one and a half feet square, 
with trimmed sides and angles, in the room, 
which may have been used as seats; at least 
I used one as such, and resting from my work 
tried to imagine an Aztec on the other, and 
how he would answer the many questions I 
would ask, could I cause him to speak. 

Many of the stones in both walls and houses 
were of large size; some weighing hundreds 
of pounds, with trimmed and square sides, 
were lying ‘inside and outside of the town. 
They had been cemented together with no 

oor cement, for several times I found two 
arge squared rocks which had evidently fallen 
or rolled some distance still‘ firmly fastened 
together. In the plaza, which was nearly an 
acre in size, were three large cistern-like holes ; 
one evidently for storing grain, the banks of 
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pestle, while the mortar, if it may be so called, 
rests on the ground. The miller is always 
one of the women of the family. She sits on 
the ground with a leg on either side of the 
mill, and by swaying her body back and forth, 
holding her arms stiff and both hands on the 
pestle, crushes the grain to a comparatively 
fine flour. This she mixes with water to the 
proper consistency, and bakes the famous tor- 
dilla on a flat stone, though the Dutch oven is 
rapidly being introduced. The tortil/a has the 
appearance of a large griddle cake, and is one 
of the principal articles of food of the natives. 

Another of these cisterns in the plaza was 
used as a reservoir for water, having the banks 
of its mouth slanting in so as to drain water 
into it. Many of these reservoirs are in use 
mow in the modern Indian towns, some of 
them of large size. Their sides are plastered 
with clay, and water is carried from the creeks 
and springs to fill them. They hold water 
well ;. at least I never saw one that was not 
filled, or nearly so. The third hole may have 
been used as a storehouse for ore, ete. In it 
I found quantities of silver bearing ore. Out- 
side of the houses, but inside the second wall, 
are two others of these holes, and between the 
two walls still another. Pecos, with its forti- 
fications and its granaries and cisterns well 
filled, could withstand a siege of long duration, 
even if its inhabitants were compelled to re- 
main within the town itself. 

Outside the outer wall, on the northeast of 
the town, still stands the ruins of a church 

built by the Jesuits about the. year 1580. 
‘There was sufficient room and several good 
sites within the walls for the structure, but 
for some reason it was constructed outside 

‘with no connection whatever. Unlike the 
houses, it was built of large adobés (sun-dried 
brick, made with straw). Thisis the common 
building material of the country, used alike 
by whites and natives. Portions of the walls 
of the church are still standing twenty to 
twenty-five feet high, five feet thick, and will 
stand for many years to come. There are 
adobé houses in the territory which are known 
to have stood at least three hundred years, 
and are good for as many more, and look as 
substantial as those of modern construction. 
The church is built in the form of a cross 
118 x 50 feet. The chancel forms the short 
end of the cross, and is 18 x 14 feet. It is 


ornamented with an arch of wood, which ma-| . 


terial forms the trimmings of various other 
portions of the building. This wood work is 
roughly carved with crosses and rings sur- 
rounded with sinuous lines, and is still in 
good! preservation. There were windows in 

oth sides of the building, but none in the 
ehancel. Mica was used for glazing, and 
some fine specimens of it were found. The 
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remains of a gallery exist on two sides, which 
may have been connected on the end opposite 
the chancel, but the walls of that end are en- 
tirely down. Under the chancel had been 
buried the remains of a man, probably a 
priest, whose bones, mingled with the frag- 
ments of his coffin, now lie on the ground 
near the hole from which some treasure- 
hunter, searching for the gold that is currently 
believed to have been hidden by the priests 
in every old church in the country, has sacri- 
legiously dragged them. He was buried in a 
white silk robe, portions of which, still in 
good preservation, were found clinging to his 
bones. His skull has been captured by a 
saloon keeper, and ornaments a bar in a neigh- 
boring town. 

Between the outer and inner walls of the 
town were the workshops, where pottery, 
arrow-heads, etc. were manufactured; and 
from the flint chips and quantity of broken 
pottery they were no small establishments, 
large mounds of the fragments being found. 
The arrow-heads found were of small size, 
and made of various kinds of flint, jasper, 
and moss agate. I was fortunate enough to 
find asmall lancet, about two inches in leitgth, 
made of muscle shell, which is still sharp 
enough to bleed with; also a number of soap- 
stone implements, the use of which I could 
not imagine. Many small beads of soap- 
stone, shell, and bone were found. The pot- 
tery was of various kinds, variously orna- 
mented, and portions of large vessels showed 
the action of fire. The bones of several kinds 
of animals were found, all of which had been 
split to extract the marrow. -At the foot ef 
the hill to the east of the outer wall isa dry 
water-course, about fifty feet wide, that bears 
evidence of once having 2 deep and swift cur- 
rent. A smaller stream once ran on the west 
side of the town. South, about five hundred 
yards from the ruin, is a point of special 
veneration, held sacred by the native popula- 
tion. Here, with toes pointing to the north- 
west, are the impressions, in solid rock, of a 
pair of human feet of large size. Itis pointed 
out as the spot where Montezuma stood when 
he gave his instructions to his people and 
promised to return to them again. 


——_<9—-—__ -—— 


From the Christian Register. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Preluding on the strings 
As David softly played, 
So lisps the heart that loves, 
In accents half afraid. 


Whispers its thought to God, 
And breathes a heavenly air, 
A blissful refuge seeks 
From every earthly care. 








— 





———————— 
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The hidden life with God, 
Dive deep to find that pearl : 
It lies beneath the tide 
And restless water’s whirl. 


Shut like the scent and bloom 
Within a flow’ ret’s heart, 

It lives for others’ good, 
And yet it lives apart. 


There is a room of bliss, 
But none shall find the key, 
Save one who owns the house, 
And builds eternally. 


Yet from the hidden life 

Flows all that comes to sight: 
A secret in the breast 

May flood the world with light. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES, 


The Walrus.—This huge creature belon 
to the order of mammals known as pinnipeds 
or fin-footed. It embraces three families: the 
Otaride, or sea-lions and sea-bears; the 
Phocidx, or typical seals; and the Ros- 
maride, or walrus. 

The walrus is the sea-horse of the Nor- 
wegians, and is also known as the morse. It 
is found only in high northern seas, and some- 
times reaches twelve or thirteen feet in length, 
with a girth nearly as great; they are, there- 
fore, very unwieldy and slow of movement 
on land, but easy and not ungainly when in 
the water. 

They swim entirely under water, rising only 
occasionally to breathe, when they blow 
somewhat like awhale. Their food is chiefly 
shell-fish supplemented by bulbous roots 
found in the lagoons and bays. They use 
their long tusks with great dexterity in dig- 
ging out from their holes clams and mussels. 

Of the many uses to which this inhabitant 
of the frozen regions of the north is put, a 
late writer says: 

“Were it not for the subsistence furnished 
so largely by the flesh and oil of the morse, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether the Esqui- 
maux of North America, from Behring Straits 
clear around to Labrador, could manage to 
live. It is not to be inferred that walrus 
meat is the sole diet of these simple people, 
for that is very wide of the truth; but there 
are several months of every year whien the 
exigencies of the climate render it absolutely 
impossible for the hardiest native to go out 
and procure food, and then the value of the 
cache of walrus meat is appreciated, when for 
weeks and weeks it forms the beginning and 
the end of every meal. The walrus responds 
to as many demands of the Innuit as the 
camel of the Arab, or the cocoa-palm of the 
South Sea islanders. Its flesh feeds him; its 


oil illuminates and warms his dark hut; its 
sinews make his bird-nets; its tough skin, 
skilfully stretched over the light wooden 
frame, constitutes his famous kayak, and the 
serviceable oomiak, or bidarrah ; its intestines 
are converted into waterproof clothing, while 
the soles to its flippers are transferred to his 
feet ; and finally, its ivory is a source of end- 
less utility to him in domestic use and in 
trade and barter.” ; L. J. R. 


A Fish Market in Southern Italy.—The 
market was close to the beach and consisted 
of a few large tubs or tanks filled with sea- 
water, in which the live fish were kept, and 
heaps of small fish in baskets-of the most 
brilliant colors—blue, green, and crimson. 
On the ground might be seen a sun-fish, over 
one hundred pounds in weight, shaped like 
a half-moon, of a dull grav, ox-eyed, with 
long pointed dorsal and abdominal fins pro- 
jecting on either side, the boys testing its 
horny jaws with a stick, which it bit viciously, 
although out of the water some time. Close 
at hand were several triangular elongated 
mussel shells, with the fish about a yard in 
length. In one of the tubs were cuttle-fish, 
really beautiful in their transparency, floating 
gently on the surface. The other tubs were 
filled with octopus, lively and full-grown, their 
long arms feeling tenderly over the sides, 
some writhing woreiiay and others quietly re- 
posing, their arms coiled at their sides, expos- 
ing the dread suckers in every fold; the aay 
in shape and color resembling a large, roug 
cocoanut, with evil, protruding, observant 
eyes looking straight to the front, at the same 
time vigorously discharging water from the 
pair of Tlospipie like a steam pump during 
their short and quick respirations. When a 
purchaser arrives and makes a selection, the 
vendor adroitly seizes the fish by the back of 
the neck, the arms twisting and extending in 
all directions. It is dropped into the scales ; 
and if approved of, the salesman gives it a 
twist, almost turning it inside out, killing or 
disabling it in a moment. The octopus is 
eaten with gusto in Southern Italy, but to 
see a mess of chopped, full-grown octopus 
served with tomato sauce is really trying. 
When very small, the octopus is used as a 
garnish for fish; and, when fried crisp, it 
might be mistaken for macaroni, The octo- 
pus has a strong beak, like a parrot, and is 
especially fond of crabs. It is often caught 
by tying crabs to a string, and dropping them 
on the clear gravel bottom, where they are 
quickly seized by the octopus, who. holds on 
steadily. Meanwhile, he is quietly drawn 
into the boat. They are also found entangled 
in nets.—Selected. 








FRIENDS’ 
ITEMS. 


THE Board of Aldermen of Boston has passed 
an order for the lighting of the whole of that 
city by the electric light. 


NortTH CAROLINA has 40,000 square miles of 
almost unbroken forest, comprising pine, oak, 
chestnut, maple, beech, and hickory. 


THE orange business is in danger of being 
overdone. Trees are being planted all along 
the Mississippi coast. 


THE Suez Canal is to be enlarged and im- 
proved at an expense of $4,000,000. The work 
will occupy several years. 


THE question of freeing children wholly from 
the control of cruel or immoral parents has 
come before the Judiciary Committee of the 
Connecticut Legislature. 


‘For the first time within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant’’ navigation on Lake 
Michigan is reported to be entirely closed. In 
many. places the lake is covered with ice sev- 
eral feet thick for a distance of 25 miles from 
shore. 


Wasp nests in baystacks and wooden build- 
ings are dangerous neighbors, since it has been 
discovered that they sometimes take fire from 
spontaneous combustion, the ignition being 
caused by the chemical action of the wax upon 
the paper of which they are composed. 


In one of the publicschools in Boston a room 
has been fitted up for instruction in wood-work, 
and two classes have given two hours a week 
to manual study. The boysare delighted with 
the carpentry, and the experiment is said to be 
a great success. The marks of the scholars are 
all high, averaging as well as or better than 
before. 


SoME very fine specimens of asbestos are be- 
ing found in Nevada. The fibre of the speci- 
mens shown is from four to six inchesin length 
and is soft andsilky. A strand of it can be 
tied into a knot the same as flax fibre. It is 
found in what, from the description given, ap- 

rs to be serpentine rock, and not very far 
ee the crater of an extinct volcano. 


PRINCIPAL William Stephens, of the nee 
ming Male Gtammar School in Philadelphia 
has sent a petition to the Board of Education 
of that a calling its attention to the alarm- 


ing prevalence of cigarette smoking and the 
general use of tobacco among the male scholars 
in the public schools. 


THE seventy-fifth anniversary of the first 
successful burning of anthracite coal, which 
first took place in Wilkesbarre at the old Fell 
House, on the 11th day of February, 1808, was 
very appropriately celebrated on the 11th inst. 
by the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society at their rooms on Franklin street. Ad- 
dresses were made by ex-Governor Hoyt, Vic- 
tor Piollet, and others. 


THE British Parliament re-assembled on the 
15th inst. The Queen in her speech opening 
the session, referred to a proposal which will 
be submitted to more effectually secure to 
tenantsin England and Scotland compensation 
for agricultural improvements. She trusts that 
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Parliament will be able to deal with some of 
the legislative wants of Ireland, for which 
provision has not yet been made. 


THE FLoops.—The Ohio river at Cincinnati 
reached its highest stage on the 16th inst., when 
it stood at 66 feet 4inches. At Louisville and 
other places on the river, the rise in the water 
has caused much suffering and damage. The 
river at Cincinnati has been 3 feet higher than 
the memorable mark of Second month, 1832. 
The cases of private distress are very great. 
All the available skiffs were busy moving goods 
and ferrying passengers. Those who remained 
in their houses were, for the most part, with- 
out either food or fuel. These were supplied 
to a limited extent by the benevolent organi- 
zations of the city, which have sent men 
through the inundated portion of the plaée in 
skiffs loaded with provisions. The gas works 
were submerged ; lamps and candles were used 
in the hotels, newspaper, and telegraph offices, 
and in private houses so far as they could be 
te , and all the oil that the city had on 

nd was brought into requisition. 


NOTICES. 


The Committee on Education of Philadel- . 


phia Yearly Meeting of Friends, will hold 
their third conference with teachers, school 
committees, and others interested, on Seventh- 
day, Third mo. 3d, 1883, at 10 o’clock,‘at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

1st. What are the duties of School Commit- 
tees and Teachers in regard to the religious 
training of the pupils, and in inculcating the 
principles as held by Friends? 

2d. What are the so-called Quincy Methods 
of Teaching ? 

A general invitation is extended to those 
interested. 

Wma. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


An appointed meeting under the care of the 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Friends Meeting-house, Seven- 
teenth street and Girard avenue, on First-day, 
Second mo. 25th, at 74 P. M. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE, 


A Conference will be held by Abington portion 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, at Upper 
Dublin Friends’ Meeting-house, on First-day 
afternoon, Second mo. 25th, 1883, at 23 o’clock. 
All are invited. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 


First-day, Second mo. 25th, 1883 at house of 
A. Ogden, 1117 Lehigh avenue, at 3 P. M. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
meet at Race street Meeting-house, on Sixth- 
~~ evening, Third mo. 9th, 1883, at 8 o’clock. 

eports are desired from the various First- 
day Schools and Bible Classes, Sewing and 
Mission Schools within Philadelphia Quarter 
and the company of all feeling an interest is 
desired. Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., 
EDWIN L. PEIRCE, Clerks. 
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